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Enthusiasm for Planning 


FOR A YEAR or two public en- 
thusiasm for town and country 
planning has been in the doldrums. 
The years of legislation had followed 
the years of inspiration, high ideals, 
and high enthusiasm. Planning was 
now subjected—or seemingly sub- 
jected—to the harder tests of practic- 
ability—tests particularly of finance, 
the proper use of public money, the 
desirability of certain courses weighed 
in the balance against their high cost 
and their practicability. It was one 
thing to say we must have new towns. 
It was quite another thing to select a 
site, prepare an effective plan, hold a 
public inquiry, establish a Corpora- 
tion, and then get down to the 
severely practical work of seeing that 
the sewers, the drainage, and the 
services were adequate for the pro- 
jected population. Some of the life 
seemed to have gone out of planning. 
The gods of idealism departed and 
the half-gods of bureaucracy took 
their place. 


The man in the street felt that 
planning was an obstruction to de- 
velopment. The town planning ideal- 
ists felt as Chesterton felt when he saw 
the last sad squires replaced by the 
men who fought ‘with shuffling 
papers”, who had “bright dead alien 
eyes”’. 

Where, indeed, is all the high en- 
deavour that permeated the lives of 
the great planners—Sir Raymond 
Unwin, Dr Thomas Adams, Sir 
Patrick Geddes, and Sir Ebenezer 
Howard ? 

Fortunately there are signs that 
planning is about to awaken a new 
surge of public enthusiasm. It was 
apparent in the young professional 
town planners who crowded the 
lecture rooms at Bangor and who sat 
up to two o’clock in the morning in 
passionate discussion of planning 
problems. It is apparent in the re- 
markable Report of the City Archi- 
tect of Glasgow, which, incidentally, 
pursues the same policy as that out- 
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lined in the article on Glasgow’s 
development plan in our last issue, 
and says categorically that Glasgow’s 
housing problem cannot be solved 
within the city but can only be solved 
by the building of at least three new 
towns. 

It is apparent, too, in the re- 
action to the unhappy circumstances 
of the trade recession—fortunately 
not yet severe when measured in 
terms of the national economy but 
severe enough when measured in 
terms of the development areas once 
again threatened with misfortune 
such as they had hoped never to see 
again. 

It was the essence of the econo- 
mic case for introducing light indus- 
tries to South Wales, Tyneside, and 
the West of Scotland that these 
industries would act as a cushion 
against future unemployment and 
that the old time dependence of these 
areas on the heavy industries would 
be abolished once and for ail. One by 
one new factories in these areas are 
closing down and the figures of the 
unemployed mount steadily. Instead 
of being a barrier against unemploy- 
ment they are the first victims of 
trade recession and the first to pro- 
duce unemployment. If an industrial 
organization has its main factory in 
greater London or the Midlands and 
a smaller factory in a development 
area it appears to be standard 
practice, at the first hint of a slump, 
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to close down the factory in the de- 
velopment area. 

As time progresses and if the 
problem, as is likely, becomes more 
acute, people will begin to under- 
stand that a policy of mere trading 
estates like a policy of mere housing 
estates is no substitute for a policy of 
town building. One day the para- 
mount need for co-ordinated plan- 
ning will be recognized. The new 
planning enthusiasm will materially 
help to speed the day. 

In the meantime development 
plans are being submitted to the 
Ministry. In sum, these plans repre- 
sent a documented, verbal, and 
graphic picture of Britain’s towns and 
countryside, as they now are and as 
they may be, on a scale never before 
attempted and supplying detailed 
information of a kind never hitherto 
available. These indeed are the 
Domesday Books of the twentieth 
century. A thousand years from now 
they will provide our distant des- 
cendants with a clearer picture of the 
condition of man at this period than 
anything bequeathed to us by prev- 
ious generations. They have their 
immediate and their long-termed 
practical value. They are the machine 
tools of planning. In the main they 
are directed to the satisfaction of 
those human desires and needs which 
are the raison d’étre of planning and 
which alone give moral sanction to 
the activities of the planners. 


F. J. Osborn 


At the time of going to press F. J. Osborn, Chairman of Executive, TCPA, 
and Editor of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, is in hospital making satis- 
factory progress after a surgical operation. This month’s leading article is 
contributed by Gilbert McAllister, a former Editor of the journal. 

Mr Osborn will not be able to attend the Lisbon Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and Town Planning, but hopes to be well 
enough to lead the Town and Country Planning Association Spanish Tour, 


28 September to 12 October. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS: VIII 


Middlesex 


IDDLESEX’s Development Plan 
M is naturally one of the most 
important as the county 
forms part of the Greater London 
region. The population affected is 
over two million. In the past, a great 
proportion of London’s expanding 
urban sprawl has taken place in Mid- 
dlesex, from housing estates in Edg- 
ware to factories along the Great 
West Road. 

What sort of living and working 
conditions are likely to result for the 
two million odd from the new plan? 
Is the urban sprawl to be checked? 


by DESMOND DONNELLY 


Will industrial and housing develop- 
ment be diverted elsewhere? What 
plans are there for reducing existing 
densities and improving open space 
facilities? Are attempts going to be 
made to reduce journeys to work? 
Will the Abercrombie Green Belt be 
protected ? Finally how does the Mid- 
dlesex Plan fit in with those of Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie and the London 
County Council? These are the sort 
of questions that matter. 


Historical Background 
Middlesex gets its name from the 


As motor transport developed factories grew up along the North Circular and Great West 


Roads 


Aerofilms 




















1948 Aerofi!ms 


In the past a great proportion of London’s 
expanding urban sprawl has taken place in 
Middlesex. These photographs show the 
rapid growth of Edgware. The site of Edg- 
ware Station is indicated on each photograph 
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position it held between the lands of 
the East and West Saxons—‘‘Mid- 
delseaxon” as it was called originally. 
The Domesday Book, later, showed 
much of the county as arable land 
with woodland along the northern 
and western boundaries. But as Lon- 
don developed, Middlesex began 
to have more and more connec- 
tion with the life of the capital. By 
as early as the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury the independence of some of the 
small towns in Middlesex was already 
showing signs of being overreached 
by the population, wealth, and power 
of the great city nearby. Country 
homes for the wealthy were built. 
Coaching inns and villages along the 
highways flourished. The beginning 
of the nineteenth century found Mid- 
dlesex a prosperous farming county, 
relying on the London market almost 
exclusively. Apart from small towns 
like Ealing, the character of the 
county was rural. 

The impact of the industrial revo- 
lution was felt secondhand, as London 
grew and flourished and communica- 
tions between it and the industrial 
centres in the Midlands and the 
North were developed. The Thames 
and the canals belonging to what be- 
came the Grand Union Canal Com- 
pany were part of this system of com- 
munications. The railways and mac- 
adamized roads opened up the coun- 
tryside around London and by the 
end of the nineteenth century the 
building ofsuburban Greater London 
was beginning, much of which was to 
take place in Middlesex. 


Invasion of Industry 


It was not until the late nineteenth 
century that factories began to spring 
up in the London area. When they 
did, they were much more diverse 
than in the North or Midlands, and 
were mainly attracted by the easy 
distribution of products from the 
metropolis, the ready source of raw 
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materials through the Port of London 
and the mounting demand for mass 
produced goods. 

Industry began to expand outwards 
along the Lee Valley and on the banks 
of the Thames at Brentford or in areas 
where the canal and rail systems were 
good such as Southall. As motor trans- 
port developed, more factories grew 
up along the North Circular and 
Great West Roads, much impetus 
being given at this time by the great 
use of electricity. Today the main 
concentrations of industry are at Park 
Royal, Brentford Docks, and in the 
Lee Valley. In 1914 the population of 
the county was over a million. Today 
it is a little over two and a quarter 
millions. The inter-war years of de- 
pression in Wales and the North 
which forced people to trek south-east 
and the rapid development of Lon- 
don’s transport system have both 
been very powerful factors. 


Survey 


The land use survey discloses 
some interesting facts. About 70 per 
cent of the county’s 148,980 acres is 
urban as against 30 per cent which is 
rural. High net densities occur fre- 
quently, the highest being 190 per- 
sons per acre in Acton, 173 in 
Hornsey, 168 in Willesden, 166 in 
Brentford, 163 in Wood Green, and 
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157 in Tottenham. Some idea of the 
problem is also given when it is dis- 
closed that the whole county’s average 
net density of persons per acre is 44. 

The oldest buildings are in the 
areas nearest London and broadly 
these are the areas of highest density 
as well. 

The population chapter in the 
survey shows that recent increases in 
population have been due toa natural 
rise as well as immigration. The 
growth of the Middlesex population 
has been proportionately much more 
rapid than that of London, Greater 
London or England and Wales as the 
table shows. 


Changes in Population 


Of the immigration which has 
taken place, some has been from inner 
London as well as from the rest of the 
country. But in 1948 and 1949, the 
survey states, although the county’s 
population was still growing from 
natural causes, there was an excess of 
emigration over immigration. Omitt- 
ing all questions of migration it is esti- 
mated that excess of births over deaths 
would increase the Middlesex popu- 
lation by 120,000 in 1962 and a 
further 20,000 by 1971. 

The plan establishes a target popu- 
lation for the county of two million 
but states that this figure cannot be 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION IN MIDDLESEX 


Year 
1921 Middlesex 
* Greater London 
England and Wales 
1931 Middlesex 


Greater London 
England and Wales 


1939 Middlesex 
Greater London 
England and Wales 


1949 Middlesex 
Greater London 
England and Wales 


Population Increase during Period 
Numbers per cent 
1,260,364 
7,480,201 
37,586,699 
1,650,800 390,436 31-0 
8,203,942 723,741 9°7 
39,952:377 2,665,678 ss 
2,103,300 452,500 27°4 
8,728,000 524,058 6°4 
41,460,000 1,507,623 3°8 
2,285,650 182,350 8-7 
8,390,941 — 337,059 —3°9 
43-595,000 2,135,000 5°! 
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London Transport 


A large proportion of people living in Middlesex travel into London where they are employed 
in commerce or professional work 


reached within twenty years. A start 
is to be made during the period of the 
development plan during which it is 
hoped to make a reduction of 32,000. 


Employment 


“Relative to its population Middle- 
sex employs a higher proportion of 
industrial workers than Greater Lon- 
don does. In the capital goods indus- 
tries the proportion of Middlesex 
workers is very much higher than 
Greater London or national averages, 
the preponderance occurring chiefly 
in the engineering, electrical, vehicle, 
and precision industries.” 

Most of this is in about forty con- 
centrated groups. Of approximately 
4,500 acres used for industry at the 
time of the survey the development 
plan proposes to zone for industry 
approximately 3,500 acres, and to 
make available about 1,000 acres of 
additional land. This will be required 
for the progress or redeployment of 


existing industry and is not intended 
to accommodate expansion of em- 
ployment or to introduce new indus- 
try into the county. 


Journeys to Work 


The survey discloses, however, that 
although the figures for industrial 
employment are high, the total of 
employment in Middlesex, relative to 
its population, is low. This is because 
so many people travel to London each 
day and are employed there mainly 
in commerce or professional work. 

This introduces the problem of the 
journey to work. As far as the survey 
is concerned no comprehensive or 
detailed information was available of 
those travelling into London—this 
being left to the 1951 Census. How- 
ever two interesting examples are 
given of examinations conducted by 
the Willesden Borough Council and 
the Tottenham Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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The Willesden survey dealt with 
both the sources from which local 
factories draw their workers, and the 
places where local residents work. 


Employment in Willesden Industries 


Local Labour 16,900—45.7 per cent 
Outside Labour 20,192—54.3 per cent 


Residents of Willesden 


Employed Locally 16,908—43.5 per cent 
Employed Outside 22,100—56.5 per cent 


In Tottenham it was more of a simple 
survey but it showed that Totten- 
ham’s industries were 51-2 per cent 
local labour, the remaining 48-8 per 
cent coming from outside. 

The survey observes that the prob- 
lem is so complex that detailed study 
of individual industries and areas is 
essential if any constructive action is 
to be taken. 


455 
Development Plan Proposals 


The development plan envisages 
the building of 20,700 local and pri- 
vate enterprise houses in its first five 
years. One of the problems here is 
lack of available land and many of the 
local authorities will run out of vacant 
housing land before the end of the 
period. 

As time goes on the provision of 
adequate standards of accommoda- 
tion and the movements of people and 
industry will largely depend on the 
redevelopment of obsolete and con- 
gested areas. Some areas of compre- 
hensive redevelopment are listed, 
including parts of South Acton and 
Twickenham. The county pro- 


gramme map, however, provides for 
redevelopment involving an over- 
spill from the county of 32,000 per- 


The Thames riverside. Hampton Court attracts many weekend visitors 
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sons and further comprehensive 
schemes are likely to be submitted 
before the end of the five-yearly 
review. 

As far as industry is concerned, it is 
stated, “the aim of the development 
plan is to establish a situation in 
which decentralization can be pro- 
moted and negotiated when oppor- 
tunity offers, rather than to propound 
a precise programme of removals’. 

It is observed that the journeying 
into London each day might be re- 
duced if some of the metropolitan 
business and commerce were trans- 
ferred to Middlesex, provided of 
eourse that it was a genuine transfer 
and so long as the business and com- 
merce in London was equivalently 
reduced. 


Road Proposals 

The highway system is being plan- 
ned with the eventual intention that 
it will carry an increase of 100 per 
cent over the pre-war volume of traf- 
fic. The development plan provides 
for the extension of those radial routes 
which are incomplete and envisaged 
in the Government-endorsed version 
of the Greater London Plan and for 
the “D” Ring and “E” Ring roads. 
The total length of new routes pro- 
posed by the plan amounts to eighty- 
three miles. The London Plan Work- 
ing Party proposals on railways are 
accepted and provision is made for 
the extension of London Airport and 
the maintenance of canals. 


Open Space Deficiencies 


One of the biggest problems is the 
provision of public open space. An- 
alysis shows that playing fields are so 
scarce that it is proposed that there 
should be some sharing of school play- 
ing fields, even though this is depre- 
cated by the Ministry of Education. 

It is stated that proposals for public 
open space will raise the ratio to 7-6 
acres per 1,000 population. However, 
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as far as public playing fields are con- 
cerned it is only considered possible to 
reach a ratio of 2-49 acres per 1,000 
of population; approximately 60 per 
cent of the Abercrombie standard of 
four acres. Similarly private and 
school playing fields will only be 
about 60 per cent of the standards 
laid down by the Greater London 
Plan for these categories. 

For open spaces of all categories 
taken as a whole the development 
plan will raise the ratio to 10-7 acres 
per 1,000 as against the minimum 
standard of 10. Among other detailed 
proposals is one to preserve and 
develop the amenities of the Thames 
riverside as a kind of “linear park’’. 


Farms and Small Holdings 


Naturally it is intended to preserve 
agricultural land, much of that which 
is still left being of high quality, but 
smallholdings are likely to require 
about 1,930 acres, not all of which are 
in Middlesex. Another land demand 
will to some extent come from the 
need for minerals and 1,737 acres will 
be required in the next twenty years 
to supply Middlesex’s quota of sand 
and gravel as envisaged in the Waters 
Report. However, permission to ex- 
cavate minerals is being so framed 
that after the mineral deposits have 
been removed, the land will be re- 
stored to useful purpose. 


Comment 


From all this it can be seen that the 
problems of replanning Middlesex 
are quite different from those of most 
counties because of the enormous 
amount of urbanization which is 
already an established fact. Thus, the 
first difficulty is that the amount of 
“elbow room” enjoyed by anybody 
preparing a plan for the county is nil. 

Added to this is the other difficulty, 
common to all segments of the Lon- 
don region, which is the lack of an 
overall authority; and it can be seen 
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that the task within the terms of 
reference imposed upon the county 
planning officer, Mr B. J. Collins, is 
doubly difficult. 

These two handicaps are the ex- 
planation of why there are not more 
far-reaching proposals and it has not 
been possible to set the sights higher. 
However, an extremely workmanlike 
and competent plan has emerged and 
if some would have liked to see greater 
decentralization of population and 
industry, the practicability of detailed 
proposals may not stand up to 
scrutiny, in the way in which Mr 
Collins’s plan undoubtedly does. 


The Crying Need ‘ 
What then are the lessons of the 
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Middlesex Plan ? First is that it serves 
to show in an even more pointed way 
perhaps than the LCC Plan, the 
dangers of London’s growth. One 
would expect London to be built up— 
but who would have guessed that 
Middlesex is now 70 per cent urban 
as well ? 

If that is appreciated then the only 
logical action is to set up a Greater 
London Planning Authority—and 
we are back where we started. 

It is said that there are vested in- 
terests opposed to such a scheme but 
if any effective action is to be under- 
taken it is an essential tool for the 
task. Neither Middlesex nor London 
will be properly planned until the 
Government takes this action. 


Milton Abbas 


Reference was made to the Milton 
Abbas horse chestnut trees in the 
May issue of Town AND CouNTRY 
PLANNING, p. 221. A photograph of 
the village taken last summer may be 
of interest. It now seems likely that 
the white horse chestnuts (to be 
felled because they are over-aged and 
dangerous) will be replaced by red 


’ 


horse chestnuts, which make con- 
siderably smaller trees. 

Milton Abbas is perhaps the most 
famous of the few definitely “‘planned”’ 
villages which date from before the 
Industrial Revolution. Others were 
Nuneham Courtney in Oxfordshire, 
Harewood in Yorkshire, and Lowther 
in Westmorland. 
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SUPERTENEMENTS: 

DOES THE LOW-INCOME TENANT WANT THEM ? 
This article by a leading American advocate of public housing 
is pertinent to city planning problems in all countries. It is re- 
printed from PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE with revisions by 


the author. 


and political debate, and fol- 
lowed by almost three years of 
tedious preparation to make use of 
its powerful tools, the USA Housing 
Act of 1949 is now about to produce 
some tangible low-rent public hous- 
ing. The mountain moves at last, and 
what does it bring forth ? Not the pro- 
verbial mouse but a nation-wide crop 
of behemoths, vast structures that 
bear about as much resemblance to 
the ordinary American idea of a home 
as Lower Manhattan does to Con- 
cord. And the question is: do they re- 
present progress, or a foolish wave of 
skyscrapomania ? 
By the turn of the year at least 
53,000 dwellings in elevator struc- 


Pree’ by a decade of study 


by CATHERINE BAUER 


tures, planned by local housing 
authorities in twenty-three different 
cities, had received general approval 
from the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. This represents more than two- 
thirds of the current low-rent housing 
programme in these cities (60 per cent 
even if New York is excluded), and 
25-30 per cent of the entire PHA- 
aided post-war programme reaching 
a definitive design stage. Before the 
war there was only New York. 


The Reasons 


What kind of dragon’s teeth have 
produced this sudden phenomenon? 
The reasons are not hard to find, and 
are too real to be lightly disposed of. 
Most cities want to clear slums with 


The Red Hook housing project in Brooklyn, New York 


United States Information Service 
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low-rent housing projects, because 
clearance operations are dramatic, 
because public housing is more 
acceptable to conservative interests if 
it involves central clearance, and be- 
cause there is sometimes bitter oppo- 
sition to locating projects on outlying 
vacant sites. Race prejudice often 
adds to the difficulty of using cheap 
vacant land, and there is the added 
fact that some city housing authori- 
ties have little or no vacant area suit- 
able for residential use within the 
narrow limits of their jurisdiction. 
Finally, only a few cities are using the 
redevelopment subsidies available 
under the 1949 Act, to cut down land 
cost for public housing projects. 

Yet slum property is abnormally 
expensive today. So to keep site costs 
down, higher densities are accepted. 
Moreover, the exigencies of the hous- 
ing shortage and the difficulty of re- 
locating displaced families are such 
that once a site is available, there is 
every pressure to crowd it with as 
many dwellings as possible. Sooner or 
later most of the large cities and 
many of the smaller ones look to the 
skyscraper as a way out, often given 
the final push by enthusiastic archi- 
tects eager to design something more 
monumentally “interesting” than 
small homes. 


The Need for Analysis 


It’s the over-all impact of these 
statistics that gives them their urgent 
national significance. If it were still 
only New York, one would say: 
What’s the use of arguing? Moses is 
boss, more congestion is his consistent 
goal, and if his fellow-denizens don’t 
like their Promised Land, they have 
only themselves to blame. Or if it 
were just Chicago, one would take 
heed to avoid elsewhere their dan- 
gerous impasse in race relations and 
admit that at least the Chicago 
Authority is making some useful ex- 
periments in the design of high-rise 
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buildings. St Louis, considered by 
itself, is a kind of curiosity, the most 
unlikely city to have suddenly gone 
on a Le Corbusier jag. Los Angeles is 
against the ropes pro tem on the whole 
public housing question. One would 
hardly choose this moment to attack 
them on design (although there is 
strong evidence that their proposed 
skyscrapers alienated considerable 
support and strengthened the oppo- 
nents of housing reform). While Phila- 
delphia is approaching the problem 
with such thoughtful planning and 
responsible civic leadership that one 
can only wish her all success. But if it 
is a wave of the future, as the national 
figures suggest, then it is high time to 
ponder what we are doing and why. 
I am grateful to my old friend, the 
eminent architectural editor, who 
recently stated: “It is silly to damn 
high-rise buildings, private or public, 
on the basis of preference votes by un- 
educated people whose only high-rise 
experience—if any—has been in 
idiotic 608’s or the products of PHA 
Administrator Egan’s bunglers.”’* It 
gives me a good starter for my own 
side of the argument: “Okay, but it is 
just as silly to damn low buildings, 
private or public, on the basis of pre- 
ference votes by architects whose 
social, economic, and civic education 
has been neglected, and who happen 
to have an emotional predilection for 
showy structures, complicated gad- 
getry, and slick technocratic ‘solu- 
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tions’. 


The Case Against High-Rise Housing 


From the viewpoint of broad civic 
interest, both long-term and short- 
term, the case is very strong indeed. 
The push towards decentralization is 
more inexorable than ever, for a 
number of basic social, economic, and 
technological reasons. Our new kit of 

* Douglas Haskell, The Case for High A- 


partments. The Magazine of Building: Archi- 
tectural Forum, January 1952. 
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One of the new blocks of flats at Lansbury, Poplar 


tools should be used, by and large, to 
open up crowded districts, since this 
seems the only logical way to “‘save”’ 
our strangled, obsolete city-centres in 
their losing fight with the suburbs. 
But in almost every case, these high- 
rise projects will contribute to further 
congestion. 

Defence policy merely underscores 
the need to decongest central areas. 
While no drastic dispersal programme 
is contemplated, the general trend 
toward industrial decentralization is 
being speeded up by military con- 
siderations, and both civilian defence 
and productive efficiency under emer- 
gency conditions raise new questions 
about central congestion. But even if 
the only issue were the limited supply 
of steel for civilian purposes, it would 
seem advisable for local housing 
authorities and PHA, merely as a pre- 
caution against some sudden Federal 
ukase, to ponder more seriously the 


alternatives to high-rise construction. 
It is on social grounds, however, that 
the argument is most compelling. 
The significance of attitude studies 
is limited; people only know what 
they have experienced, by and large, 
and often do not properly relate 
cause and effect. But when every sur- 
vey ever made in the United States to 
my knowledge, from the crudest 
market study to the most refined 
piece of intensive field research, 
seems to indicate an overwhelming 
preference for ground-level living, 
this fact can hardly be tossed aside 
with contempt. And when the present 
and potential tenants of public hous- 
ing projects show a preference still 
stronger, perhaps even the most 
romantic believers in technological 
determination should at least ask: 
Why? Are their reasons sound? Can 
their objections really be overcome 
by better design of high buildings? 
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What’s the Difference ? 
In physical terms, the main points 
of difference between a row house (the 


Ground level entry vs 
Adjacent land readily vs 
available for private yard 
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typical pre-war dwelling form in pub- 
lic housing) and a high-rise apart- 
ment, can be stated quite simply : 


Entry via public corridor and elevator 
Public open space removed from dwel- 
ling, with the possibility of a balcony or 


deck if not too expensive 


Party walls at sides vs 
Moderate population density vs 


Party walls, plus people above and below 
Much higher density (ordinarily) than 


is usual in America, even in central slums 


Relative independence vs 
and flexibility in 
living arrangements 
for the individual family 
Moderate accessibility for vs 
collective services, community 
facilities 


How these differences affect 
people’s lives is evidenced by a mass 
of claims and data. 

What all the small points of differ- 
ence add up to, in broad social terms, 
can perhaps be stated as follows: the 
residential skyscraper tends to require a 
highly organized, impersonal, and rela- 
tively inflexible mode of living for which 
most American families have little desire 
and less gift. Or it might be put the 
other way around. For better or 
worse, our habits and ideals tend 
toward a rather casual and inde- 
pendent cultural pattern whose po- 
tential virtues are likely to become 
weaknesses in a too-rigid environ- 
ment. 


The Way We Are 


These qualities of ours are not 
necessarily all “‘good”’ per se, and it is 
possible that they may be gradually 
modified in some respects. But this is 
the way most of us are, by and large. 
What’s more, it’s the way we want to 
be. And it is unlikely that putting us 
into elevator buildings will suddenly 
transform us into models of Dutch 
neatness, German discipline, Scan- 
dinavian co-operative genius, and 
Latin urbanity. 


Considerable restriction in family living 
arrangements with relative dependence 
on collective equipment and services 


High accessibility for collective services, 
community facilities. 


Twenty years ago this was much 
less clear. At that time there was a 
widespread feeling among progres- 
sive housers and planners that social, 
economic, and technological forces 
would all push us inevitably in a 
single direction: toward a more col- 
lective mode of iife. Maximum em- 
phasis was put on “community 
facilities”, on transferring household 
functions to more efficient group 
services. Hence the skyscraper Uto- 
pias of Le Corbusier and Gropius. 


Testimony of Science 


But what has been learned in the 
interim, from social science, from 
wide experience with large-scale 
housing, and even from technology, is 
byno means consistent with that brave 
but over-simplified hypothesis. To- 
day the child psychologist (while still 
respecting the nursery school) puts 
primary emphasis on the emotional 
ties between the child and his im- 
mediate family. Mothers are no 
longer supposed to abdicate in favour 
of supervised playgrounds, and fath- 
ers are summoned home early to play 
with their offspring. It is now be- 
lieved that’ the personal security 
which makes society possible—par- 
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ticularly democratic society—is a 
home-developed quality at base. Or 
look at food: science, instead of 
pushing us out into efficient restaur- 
ants, has given us prepared and frozen 
foods to consume at our ease in 
privacy. Even recreation, with radio, 
television, barbeque-pits, and what- 
not, is more rather than less home- 
based. 

It’s not that the problem of creating 
and strengthening the “community” 
has been abandoned: it’s still there 
and it still has to be solved. But the 
more we look into it, the more we 
seem to find that to achieve a real 
community in our kind of world, 
people must first have privacy and 
some degree of personal freedom and 
responsibility. People just aren’t more 
friendly and co-operative, the closer 
they are herded together. All kinds of 
studies show that beyond a certain 
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point, they tend to become defensive, 
withdrawn, and asocial. We need 
parks, playgrounds, more and better 
community centres and services of all 
kinds, but they are not effective sub- 
stitutes for private space and relative 
independence in the home environ- 
ment, as they must be in most 
apartment developments. 


Proper Use of Skyscrapers 


The elevator building is particularly un- 
suitable for public housing. If there is any 
general .validity in all this, it is 
doubly true for public housing policy. 
People with servants, cars, and sum- 
mer homes can overcome some of the 
disadvantages of skyscraper living 
while fully utilizing its expensive ad- 
vantages. Old people, single people, 
some adult households in all income 
groups, might often find it comfort- 
able and convenient. Families with 


Low price community apartments planned and constructed by the United States Housing 
Authority to relieve congested slum areas 
United States Information Service 
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; The Bui der 
Recently constructed flats in central London 


special zeal and capacity for co- 
operative living, and the means to 
support good community equipment 
and services, might make a real suc- 
cess out of co-op apartments. There is 
ample room for occasional high-rise 
structures, to meet varied needs and 
provide variety in the urban scene. 

But the people for whom the pat- 
tern is least suitable are those on 
whom we are now foisting it whole- 
sale: families with very low incomes, 
from slums, mostly with children, 
and whose inevitably minimum- 
standard dwellings will be under 
public landlordship. 


Public Housing on Vacant Sites 


Due to the housing shortage, boom 
prices for slum property, and the 
limitations on new _ construction, 
there was never a more difficult or 
illogical time in history to engage in 
wholesale clearance operations. Most 
public housing should go on vacant 
land under such conditions. It’s true 
that there are serious obstacles in 
many communities, but they all have 
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to be overcome sooner or later any- 
way: why not now? 

If only slum clearance here and 
now is “‘popular”’, then it is high time 
we broadened the public under- 
standing of how central areas can best 
be rehabilitated in the long run. 

Ifsuburbs object to being swamped 
by vast, monotonously standardized 
“projects”, this only strengthens the 
argument for much smaller, more 
varied public housing developments, 
with bona fide domestic character. 


Race Segregation 


As far as the race question is con- 
cerned, less than nothing is solved by 
merely increasing the densities in 
areas where non-whites are already 
dangerously overcrowded. Some 
means must be found for opening up 
new areas to such families; in a great 
many cities this is the most urgent 
issue on the entire civic agenda. And 
this is the time to do it, with the 
growing national concern about race 
relations, and the increasing push 
against segregation in most Northern 
communities. 

The toughest problem is faced by 
cities with no suitable vacant land 
within the jurisdiction of their hous- 
ing authorities. But even here the 
problem must be solved sooner or 
later, whether by county or metro- 
politan authorities, or by other steps 
toward unified metropolitan plan- 
ning and development. 


Central Redevelopment 


Don’t jump to elevator buildings too 
quickly, even on an expensive site. In some 
cities the use of costly slum sites for a 
substantial part of the public housing 
programme may be unavoidable. But 
this doesn’t mean that high densities 
are likewise inevitable, or that every- 
one must automatically live in an 
elevator building. 

In the first place redevelopment 
subsidies should be used much more 
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frequently than at present to reduce 
the cost of land for public housing 
projects. Their purpose was to relieve 
congestion. 

In the second place, there is all the 
difference in the world between a big 
project that is all high structures, and 
one that includes a modest propor- 
tion of high units with a number of 
low ones. Philadelphia plans provide 
some good examples of the latter, in 
conformity with their effort to create 
balanced neighbourhoods instead of 
socially and physically standardized 
barracks. 


Row Houses Possible 


Finally, if half as much loving 
ingenuity had been devoted to the 
design of the row house .in this 
country as has been bestowed on 
fancy skyscrapers, we wouldn’t auto- 
matically jump to apartments as soon 
as a density of twenty-five, thirty, or 
even forty families per net acre is 
called for. Halfa glance at the Dutch 
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and Danish architectural magazines, 
along with the British Housing Manual, 
would suggest a range of possibility 
in the row house that neither PHA 
nor local architects have even begun 
to explore. Some interesting ideas and 
experiments have been developed for 
low-density row house projects by 
DeMars, Kennedy, Stubbins, Kahn, 
and a few others, but little systematic 
fresh analysis of this dwelling type has 
been made in America since the still- 
significant early studies of Henry 
Wright and Clarence Stein. The two- 
story house combined with a flat also 
needs more thought and experiment, 
as well as the three-story walk-up. 
Such types would lend themselves 
more effectively to real “urbanity” in 
civic design than our belated wave of 
Le Corbusierism. In their search for 
more positive urban form, architects 
might derive sounder and more en- 
during aesthetic inspiration from the 
eighteenth-century squares than from 
the skyscrapomania of the 1920s. 


; The Evidence 


In the Urban Housing Survey, Curtis 
Publishing Company 1945, only 4.8 
per cent of the respondents said that 
they “like living in an apartment 
house”. By 1952 some of the big 
builders like Metropolitan (which 
has two fancy new apartment de- 
velopments half empty on the West 
Coast despite the continuing severe 
shortage) are probably wondering if 
the proportion among upper-income 
families is even this high. 

* * * 

In an FPHA survey of a thousand 
tenants in 1945, only 1 per cent said 
they would like an apartment in a 
three-or-more story building. 

* *x * 

Even among New York public 
housing tenants, a Women’s City 
Club survey of 1948 found that only 


63 per cent of the families in apart- 
ments were fairly well satisfied, while 
g! per cent of those in row houses 
evinced quite complete satisfaction. 
And managers report that it is 
difficult to persuade occupants of 
dilapidated war-time Quonset huts 
to move into new, conveniently 
located elevator buildings. 

* * * 

“Councilwoman Fletcher asked 
the Director: ‘How satisfactory do 
you think a six-story unit would be 
for a large family ?” 

“‘He admitted that it would not be 
satisfactory and also that the greatest 
demand for low-rent public housing 
in Oakland is among families with 
several children. 

** “In other words, this project is 
being built for those with children, 
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yet it would not be satisfactory for 
them,’ she commented. 

**. .. (It was) contended that three 
out of the eight acres in the project 
site will be devoted to recreation. 
Councilwoman Fletcher replied : ‘Re- 
creation areas aren’t worth anything 
to a mother unless she can keep track 
of her children, and she can’t from 
several stories up’.”’—Oakland Tribune, 
16 January 1952. 

* * * 

‘That the vast majority of families 
want enclosed, individual backyards 
is indicated by reports from both man- 
agers and tenants. Families want en- 
closed yards for the protection of 
children, for laundry, and some 
would like a garden.” — The Livability 
Problems of 1,000 Families, Federal 
Public Housing Authority 1945. 

. * * 


“Tt is maintained that high-rise 
apartments do not offer the amenities 
for low-income families with children 
that row houses do. There is no 
opportunity for the head of the 
family to engage in gardening. There 
are fewer opportunities for social con- 
tacts between neighbours. Mothers 
cannot keep close supervision of their 
children while doing their household 
work. The use and storage of chil- 
dren’s toys such as carts, velocipedes, 
and bicycles constitute a problem, 
and the care of pets becomes a 
nuisance. It is realized, of course, 
that apartment living has some 
advantages as well as disadvantages, 
but it is believed that, on the whole, 
it does not conform with the aspira- 
tion and desires of the American 
people.” —from a PHA Field Econo- 
mist’s report disapproving additional 
elevator projects in a Mid-Western 
city on the ground of uncertain 
market among eligible families. 

* * * 

“What about flats? I feel myself 
that existing technology cannot pro- 
vide tall blocks of flats which are suit- 
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able for families with children unless 
at excessive cost.”—Charles Madge, 
leading British social scientist, sum- 
ming up the evidence on “Private 
and Public Spaces”, in Human Re- 
lations Vol. III, 2, 1950. 

* * * 


“Elevators create some special 
management problems . . . people 
block the doors when they run out for 
an errand and everybody complains 
... children urinate in them . . . after 
a brief power stoppage the para- 
plegics and the old people got so 
hysterical that most of them had to 
be moved down to the first floor. . . in 
general, the upper floors are much 
less popular than the lower floors 
despite the view . . . window guards 
had to be made available because 
people were afraid their children 
would fall out. . .”—Notes from 
interviews with New York City 
Housing Authority managers. 

* * * 


One of the major conclusions of a 
nation-wide survey of war-time public 
housing was “Failure to satisfy the 
fundamental desire of people to exert 
an individual sense of responsibility 
for their property. This is demon- 
strated strongly through the extreme 
dissatisfaction with community 
clothes-line space and community 
garbage collection stations, as well as 
through tenants’ preference for in- 
dividual yard space and fences out- 
lining the property belonging to 
them.”’—Space Requirements of War 
Housing: A Survey of Family Behaviour, 
Attitudes and Possessions, Robert L. 
Davison Associates for the National 


Housing Agency, 1944 (typescript). 
* * * 


“On the housing estates common 
front walks, and to a greater degree 
common porches, are a source of 
annoyance and much offend people’s 

> 99 66 > ” 
sense of privacy.” ‘‘People’s Homes, 


Mass Observation, London, 1943. 
* * * 
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“Nowhere is it quite so difficult to 
create a community as in a block of 
flats. With neighbours above, below, 
and on both sides, the natural tend- 
ency is to erect barriers against 
friendship . . . Dwellers in large 
blocks of flats do not seem to belong 
to the place.”—L. E. White, Com- 
munity or Chaos: Housing Estates and 
Their Social Problems, London, Na- 
tional Council of Social Service, 1950. 

* * * 

““Maxim Duplex”, an architect, 
summed up twenty years of housing 
experience in a series of articles in the 
Journal of Housing (June, July, Sep- 
tember, 1950; August, December, 
1951). He deplores “living environ- 
ments that are too paternalistic from 
a social point of view and too highly 
staffed from the stand-point of 
economical rental management.” 

* * * 

“It is because I have seen families 
who live in row-house developments 
enjoy a greater fulfilment of their 
personality needs without so much 
dependence on community resources 
that I find myself so ardent an 
advocate of this kind of dwelling.” 
—Elizabeth Wood, Executive Secre- 
tary, Chicago Housing Authority in 
Magazine of Building: Architectural 
Forum, January 1952. 

* * 


“As population density increases, 
social and psychological stresses in- 
crease, owing to the increased fre- 
quency of unavoidable social stimu- 
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lation, and the progressive limitation 
of the individual’s ability to control 
his own environment, both physical 
and social. . .” 

“Privately controlled outdoor space 
vastly increases the living area con- 
trolled by a family, and also permits 
an increase in the social responsi- 
bility and status of all members of the 
family, particularly the father, whose 
position is relatively weak in low- 
income groups. . .”” 

““Over-extended, stereotyped, or 
paternalistic management destroys 
the possibility of developing strong 
community and family organization.” 
—From a report to the housing 
authority of a large Eastern city by a 
prominent anthropologist, not yet 
published, but read by the author in 
confidential draft form. This study 
compared life in a row-house pro- 
ject with that in a high-rise develop- 
ment and found that the weaknesses 
in the former were largely remediable 
while they were “built-in” to the 
apartment complex as direct com- 
ponents of density and dwelling type. 

* * * 


**. . . for families with children, the 
low building, with garden and play 
space at hand, with the child under 
the eye of the mother, is essential, 
unless the worst aspects of slum life, 
the disorganization of the family, 
are to be perpetuated by the very 
Authority that is pretending to im- 
prove housing conditions.”—Lewis 
Mumford. 


Flats: Crawley New Town Experience 


**Some 2,000 of the future residents came down in motor coaches to look at 
the first buildings and were shown round by the general manager. They 
looked at the houses and factories and said: ‘We think everything is fine, but 
don’t, for goodness sake, put us into flats.’ As a result of this the Corporation 
had altered their policy and now took the view that not more than 5 per cent 
of the future population of Crawley should be put into flats.” —ANTHONY 
MINOPRIO, MA, BARCH, AMTPI, FRIBA, at TCP Summer School, Oxford, 1951. 
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Legal Notes 




















The London County Council have 
decided to appeal to the House of 
Lords against the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Marks & Spencer v. 
L.C.C. and Central Land Board. The 
facts of this case, as readers of these 
Notes will doubtless remember, were 
that in 1938 Marks & Spencer were 
given planning permission by the 
LCC for the erection of an office 
building: it was a condition of the 
consent that the work should be com- 
pleted within eighteen months from 
1 August 1938. Marks & Spencer had 
secured the demolition of the existing 
buildings when the war broke out 
and put a stop to building operations. 
They now claim to be entitled, under 
section 78, to complete the building 
witout further planning permission 
and without paying development 
charge. Mr Justice Harman held that 
the condition as to time was a valid 
one and that section 78 did not apply 
as the demolition works did not con- 
stitute “works for the erection of a 
building” within the meaning of the 
section. 

The Court of Appeal by a majority 
decision decided to the contrary. The 
condition as to time could validly 
have been imposed, but the LCC 
failed in their duty to state a reason 
for the condition, so that the 1938 
permission must be deemed to have 
been unconditional. The phrase 
‘works for the erection of a building” 
in section 78 included works other 
than actual building and Marks & 
Spencer were entitled to the protec- 
tion of the section. 
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Another Section 78 Case 


The interpretation of section 78 
also came up for consideration in a 


* recent planning appeal to the Minis- 


ter. Prior to the coming into force of . 
the Act of 1947, the appellant ob- 
tained planning permission for the 
erection of lock-up garages, and 
undertook certain works consisting of 
the levelling and fencing of the land, 
the digging of trial trenches to ascer- 
tain the nature of the foundations, 
and the formation of a carriageway 
across the site. The Minister has de- 
cided that these works satisfied the 
provisions of section 78, and that the 
garages could be completed without 
further planning permission. 


Compulsory Purchase 

In the recent case of Palmer v. 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, the Court of Appeal upheld a 
compulsory purchase order made by 
the Romford Corporation and con- 
firmed by the Minister. The order 
was made under the Physical Train- 
ing and Recreation Act, 1937, to 
provide land for playing fields. 

The appellant contended that the 
local authority had no power to 
acquire land in advance of require- 
ments, and that it would be several 
years before the land was used as 
playing fields, the intention being to 
allow caravans to remain on part of 
the land in the meantime. 

The Court of Appeal said that the 
order was within the Corporation’s 
powers under the Act of 1937, and 
that time be allowed for the land to be 
properly laid out. 


Agricultural Cottages 
Houses built by local authorities for 
members of the agricultural popula- 
tion will be exempt from develop- 
ment charge so long as they are re- 
served for that purpose. This is an- 
nounced in C.L.B. Circular 3/52. 
A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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PROFESSOR STEPHENSON 


ON SUBSIDIES 


This extract from Professor Gordon Stephenson’s paper ‘Design 
in its Relation to Economic Factors’ is reproduced by permission 
of the Town and Country Planning -School. 


" HE QUESTION of where houses 
should be built and at what 
cost is vital if we are concerned 
with Land Economics and Civic 
Design. Housing economics are com- 
pletely distorted by subsidy arrange- 
ments. These are still conceived in 
pre-war terms even though they have 
been enormously increased and the 
general situation is very different. To 
appreciate what they mean they 
should be capitalized at present 
value, since housing authorities have 
to borrow the capital cost on this 
basis and the subsidies are used for 
servicing the loan. 

“On normal houses the value of the 
1952 subsidy, at 4} per cent is £769. 
On flats with lifts on land at £10,000 
to £12,000 an acre the subsidy is 
£2,094. It should also be noted that 
multi-story flats have generally had 
floor areas of about two-thirds of 
those normally provided in houses. In 
the past the argument for flats was 
that high land costs necessitated many 
stories as the only way to let at 
economic rents. They were never 
defended on other grounds and they 
were thought to be the only way to 
replace slums. 

“The relative costs of buildings and 
land have completely reversed the 
economic argument. Where flats cost 
£1,000 more than houses, it is more 
economic to build twelve houses than 
forty flats on land up to £15,000 per 
acre, and more economic to build 
twenty houses then forty flats on land 
up to £30,000 an acre. The 1946 
Act and the 1952 Bill do not allow 
the much more economical form of 


building to take place on expensive 
land and, conversely, they do not 
allow for multi-story buildings on 
new land. 

*“‘As designers we talk always in 
terms of mixed housing development. 
For social and visual reasons it may be 
necessary. I recently heard an emin- 
ent architect-planner complain that 
he could not build a multi-story 
block in a new neighbourhood he had 
designed because he could not get the 
subsidy. His idea had failed to pass 
two tests; the first, the true economic 
one, the second, an artificial test 
based on an outmoded notion. I did 
not inquire whether there seemed to 
be strong social reasons for the multi- 
story block. I suspect that a vertical 
feature was what was wanted. 

**... | have shown that the official 
subsidy (not counting hidden sub- 
sidy) on a one- or two-bedroom flat 
can be more than £2,000. Yet a 
three-bedroom house can be built ina 
mining area at less than £1,300, as 
Mr J. M. Davies and I have recently 
demonstrated in Wrexham. It is 
fantastic that we should pay much 
more in subsidy alone for a small flat 
than the cost of a family house.” 





WANTED FOR BINDING 


The TCPA urgently requires clean 

copies of the following: 

Rebuilding Britain Series of Booklets 

(Faber and Faber, 1940-4) 

No. 1 Overture to Planning by F. J. 
Osborn. 

No. 2 Britain’s Town-Country Pattern. 

No. 3 Social Foundation of Post-war 
Building by Lewis Mumford. 
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CULTURE IN THE NEW TOWN 


Much has been written about the birth and growth of social, intel- 
lectual, and aesthetic community life in new towns and large housing 
estates. Here is the view of a professional worker in the theatre who 
lives in a district where a new town is very rapidly taking shape. We 


welcome comments. 


HE WORD Culture has been so 
| laboured by educationists, poli- 
ticians, social workers, and the 
popular press that mention of it sends 
a chill down the spine of a great many 
people. Yet, surely, the word still 
stands for something important. Cul- 
ture is essentially a quality, which like 
religion, a man acquires for himself; 
it is not, at its best, mass-produced or 
mass-engendered. It is an attitude of 
mind, or, better perhaps, an aspect 
of living, that is rooted in what is 
finest in the past, that is aware of the 
present, and in which are discovered 
pointers towards the future. 

A man, to be cultured, must be 
fully alive, possessing a mind and a 
spirit free from the tyrannies of 
prejudice, the domination of “‘isms’’, 
and excessive group standardization. 
The cultured mind is open and 
flexible; free to be creative. But there 
is a world of difference between such 
a mind and one that, while imagining 
itself ““open’’, seldom envisages a set 
of circumstances dispassionately. In 
the functioning of the cultured spirit 
there may be fire and passion, but it 
should be a passion that is not blinded 
by selfand by attachment. The acqui- 
sition of culture is a leisurely process 
affecting the whole personality; it 
must develop naturally and genuinely 
and not be superimposed by ready- 
made culture courses, nor yet be 
officially injected with painless jabs. 

Culture is frequently associated 
with the practice or appreciation of 
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the arts. Although these are inherent 
in culture, the word has a wider 
significance, including, I believe, 
something of the nature of human 
relations. The individual with an 
open mind will see potentialities in 
circumstances and amongst people 
where these might be least expected. 
He will know also that much so- 
called culture is merely snobbery 
whichspringsfrom insecurity attempt- 
ing to bolster up prestige. 

Although culture has not been 
defined precisely, it should be appar- 
ent that in essence it is acquired in- 
dividually, and might, therefore, be 
considered something too personal to 
be associated with the development 
of planned communities, such as a 
new town. A few years back, when 
concepts of the new town were still 
largely theoretical, the importance 
of culture was stressed theoretically. 
Today these concepts are becoming 
actualities. ““Designated areas” are 
no longer open fields and copses, but 
devastated land in the process of de- 
velopments ; dusty tracks and mounds 
of earth, networks of roads, half- 
finished houses, completed houses, 
and factories. What price culture ? 


Three Groups in New Towns 


Having stressed the individual 
aspect of culture, we can consider the 
social patterns and groupings of a 
new town in the process of con- 
struction, and the impact of this 
social experiment in action on three 
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important groups vitally concerned: 
the original inhabitants (admittedly 
an over-simplification), the new- 
comers, and the development cor- 
poration. 

A large proportion of the older in- 
habitants came to these areas, be- 
cause in some way or other they 
wished to experience the impact of 
the countryside. This impact, in 
varying degrees, influences the cul- 
tural make-up of the individual. A 
man, for instance, who has had to 
battle with seasons and elements in 
creating a garden will have a differ- 
ent outlook from the man to whom a 
garden is little more than something 
that decorates a calendar at Christ- 
mas. Again, there is a flavour about 
genuine village drama different from 
that which springs from an essentially 
urban area. 


Old Inhabitants and Newcomers 


Many of the original inhabitants 
believed in the social purpose of new 
towns, and are still, deep-down some- 
where, aware of this ideal. The actual 
processes of construction, against 
which they were only mildly anaes- 
thetized, have, however, made them 
experience the violent uprooting and 
lingering death of local features that 
had become an essential part of their 
background. Destruction by bombing, 
as we at present know it, could not 
achieve a more shattering devastation 
of the countryside than pre-develop- 
ment preparations. Further, these 
people are now forced to realize that 
they will increasingly become a 
minority section in a new community. 
Their attitude will be neither under- 
stood nor appreciated by the eventual 
majority, who come to the district for 
very different reasons. 

The attitude of the newcomers is 
particularly important, because, in 
time to come, the new town will be 
theirs. Most of them have come for 
two reasons. First, industrial de- 
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velopment provides a means of 
material livelihood; second, being 
in the main young married couples 
with families, they are able to obtain 
to themselves a house with adequate 
modern conveniences. The desire for 
contact with the countryside is in 
most cases a sentimental considera- 
tion. Inevitably, and largely un- 
consciously, these people must con- 
sider themselves as pioneers; they are 
the focal point of a new social ex- 
periment, and cannot help looking 
on the original inhabitants as _re- 
actionaries, anxious to prevent de- 
velopment. 


Differences of Outlook 


To the urban mind development 
means buildings; to the country 
mind, it is the production of food. The 
newcomers will, during this transi- 
tory stage, regard a very partially 
developed district as a poor substitute 
for a pukka town. Facilities for urban 
entertainment are restricted, and, 
although their homes are equipped 
with modern conveniences, rents are 
relatively high and many of the 
houses are situated in isolated clusters 
surrounded by the confusion of 
partial development. 

The basic difference of outlook be- 
tween the two principal elements in 
the community will have a deeper 
and more perplexing effect upon the 
new’ social pattern than the actual 
devastation of land. The wounds 
caused by the latter will heal, and the 
new material conditions will be at 
least partially accepted, but the gulf 
in spirit between the old and the new 
will not be so easy to bridge. 


The Materialist Colossus 


Finally, we should consider the 
accelerating operational tempo of the 
development corporation, in whom 
considerable power has been vested. 
When concepts about new towns 
were largely theoretical, aesthetic and 
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cultural values played a significant 
part in preliminary considerations. 
The impetus of development has 
speeded up building, but with the 
necessity for economy the emphasis 
has become increasingly on material 
values and decreasingly on leisurely 
and cultured ones. Further, this 
accelerating impetus seems to encour- 
age an excessively competitive spirit 
amongst the corporations themselves, 
results being measured in quantity 
rather than quality. 

It is said that power corrupts. Per- 
haps this corruption occurs when the 
humanities and the things of the 
spirit are victimized by the dictates 
of materialism and self, which power 
can so easily foster. It is possible, 
therefore, that too much power in an 
individual or public body can contain 
within itself seeds of destruction that 
can germinate and grow unwittingly 
through otherwise legitimate activity. 
The original inhabitants regard the 
corporation as a giant colossus, be- 
striding the countryside with bull- 
dozer boots, whilst the newcomers 
look upon it as a machine for ladling 
out restrictions. 


Community Associations not Enough 


These confusing and conflicting 
circumstances may not provide the 
most fertile soil in which culture can 
flourish: yet, if the emerging social 
pattern is to mature, it will need the 
creative (and I would like to add, 
soothing) influence that culture can 
bring. Many consider that social 
organizations, such as community 
associations, are the custodians of 
culture during the difficult transition 
period of building up a new town. 
The community association (pro- 
vided it is genuinely such and not a 
clique association) can help to bridge 
over the basic differences in this 
emerging social pattern. Such bodies 
are, however, only one factor in 
cultural equipment, so to speak: a 
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factor which, in these days of 
multiple organization and ready- 
made culture, has been over-em- 
phasized. Social associations and 
state-provided centres will rarely 
produce a culture sufficiently dynam- 
ic to overcome the subjection of 
culture itself, which appears to be in- 
herent in the birth-pangs of a new 
town. 


Need of the Professional Artist 


The formation and maintenance 
of drama and music groups and so 
forth can encourage creative self- 
expression, which is a cultural stimu- 
lus: the degree of stimulus being 
dependent upon the creative in- 
tegrity of the group. These activities 
are primarily group ones and largely 
social in purpose. Something further 
is required. Since the acquisition of 
culture is at core an individual mat- 
ter, the emerging new community 
needs its individual artists—both 
amateur and professional. The indi- 
vidual professional artist, even if he 
only expresses truthfully in human, 
spiritual, and actual terms what he 
has himself experienced, can bring 
proportion to the existing conflict 
and thereby help to alleviate it. The 
professionalism of the artist has been 
stressed, because the professional 
artist can be non-attached, and, if 
he is sincere, 7s concerned with truth, 
whereas the amateur, or part-time 
artist, is likely to be involved person- 
ally with the process of new town de- 
velopment at some point or other. 


Need of a Cultural Association 


One hesitates, I think quite natur- 
ally, to recommend an association of 
individual artists and men and 
women of culture, but the future of 
culture in the new towns is so pre- 
carious that some such step seems 
almost a necessity. However active 
such an association might become, 
the individuality and integrity of the 
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participants must be maintained. The 
social organizations will, one hopes, 
help to break down the barriers which 
distort the social pattern. It may, 
however, be the responsibility of men 
and women of culture, acting in 
unity, continually to remind those in 
authority (who are immersed in the 
material aspects of development) that 
the arts are not trivia. 
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The unique contribution of such 
men and women to what is happen- 
ing will be to demonstrate by example 
and in association that, in spite of the 
helter-skelter rush towards com- 
pletion, in spite of bitterness and 
psychological clashes, a_ civilized 
community needs a modicum of cul- 
ture, if it is to retain any dignity, 
vitality, or proportion. 


Somerset House 


Though Somerset House was built 
in only 1775-90, the year 1952 recalls 
two interesting dates of earlier cen- 
turies. It was on 22 January, 1552 
(when the original palace was still 
unfinished) that the Duke of Somer- 
set was executed, and it was on 21 
June, 1652, that Inigo Jones died in 
his apartments at Somerset House. 

Old Somerset House was even- 
tually demolished in the early seven- 
teen-seventies: the photograph of a 
print, taken by courtesy of the 
London Guildhall, shows the south 
elevation as it was about 1750. 
Whether it is quite truthful may be 
doubted, for Noorthwick wrote in his 
History of London (1773) that, 


It was so far neglected as to be 
permitted to fall to ruin in some of 
the back parts . . . The front in the 
Strand is adorned with columns 
and other decorations which are 
much defaced by time and the 
smoak of the City, the principal 
ornament having mouldered away. 
That quotation is second-hand; un- 
fortunately Noorthwick does not say 
whether Inigo Jones was responsible 
for the facade here shown, which has 
evident affinities with the Banqueting 
House, Whitehall, and other Inigo 
Jones designs. It is clearly later than 
1549-54, and Inigo Jones is credited 
with having built the chapel in Old 
Somerset House. 
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FRONT DOORS 


usually attributable to the use 

of new materials or new modes 
of working them, but more subtle 
causes are often responsible for the 
most revolutionary changes. In the 
year 1829, for instance, an event took 
place which had a far-reaching effect 
on that important feature of all build- 
ings—the door. It was in that year 
that Sir Robert’s ‘‘Peelers” came into 
being. 

Before then, the protection of his 
premises was left almost entirely to 
the householder himself and every 
dwelling was guarded by a stout 
oaken door, which at nightfail was 
locked, bolted, and barred against all 
comers. As the new police force 
acquired efficiency and became the 
terror of evildoers, the need for the 
massive door diminished. The strong 
bar placed across the middle dis- 
appeared entirely, while iocks and 
bolts have dwindled to mere ghosts of 
their former selves. More important 
still, the solid and costly “‘oak’’, to 
open which was no child’s task, was 
replaced by light soft woods, cheaper 
and easier to work. The eventual mass 
production of machine made doors 
resulted in a standard article, the 
four-panelled door which is all but 
universal today. 

Have you noticed that the only 
door in a private house to have glass 
in it is the front door ? (Not counting 
the so-called French window, which 
is a large casement.) The old oak 
doors never had glass in them, nor 
did the earlier deal doors which 
opened directly into the living-rooms. 
This had manifest disadvantages and 
the idea of putting an antechamber, 
variously known as the “hall” or 
““passage”’, was welcomed and adopt- 
ed for all but the very smallest cot- 
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by HERBERT MACE 


tages. Owing to its situation, this 
chamber had no window and to re- 
lieve its gloom a small one called, 
from its usual shape, a fanlight was 
put above the door. Even so, it did 
not greatly relieve the gloom, and the 
introduction of glass into the upper’ 
panels of the door was an obvious im- 
provement. By frosting or fluting the 
glass it became possible, not merely to 
admit light, but to see from inside, 
anyone at the door, though the caller 
could not see into the house. 

One more change in the front door 
was due to the growing literacy of the 
people, who began to send and re- 
ceive letters regularly. Every morn- 
ing the postman’s knock resounded 
along the street in a crescendo et 
diminuendo until it occurred to some- 
one that it would save much of his 
time if a slit were made in the door 
through which he could put the 
letters. 

The twentieth-century contribu- 
tion to this evolution is, of course, the 
metal-framed door, which departs 
from the accepted pattern to the ex- 
tent of being divided into two panels 
only, one above and one below. Both 
are fitted with clear glass, admitting 
the maximum light and, if the house- 
wife did not immediately cover it 
with a curtain, affording every passer- 
by a clear view of the interior. 
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EGYPTIAN PLANNING IDEAS 


Town and country planning must be adapted to local conditions. 
But that there are common factors in widely differing conditions 1s 
shown by this direct and telling article, written for “Al Kaman’, 
an evening paper in Cairo (23 April 1952). 


HE AIM Of this series of articles is 

to prepare puplic opinion to 

sustain town and country plan- 
ning. 

We desire to live in healthy, beauti- 
ful, and well-planned towns. The un- 
controlled extension of a city like 
Cairo is attacking day after day big 
areas of the surrounding cultivated 
lands. 

We have to maintain the natural 
beauty of the country and keep it as 
the quiet place in which town 
dwellers can spend their week-ends 
and holidays. Foresight is necessary 
in the construction of good roads, 


View from the 


by JOSEPH FAKHOURY 


car parks, hotels, open spaces for 
sport and recreation, the generation 
of electricity, the supply of water, and 
the laying of drains. 

The standard of living is rising. The 
radio, newspapers, and schools bring 
forth the message of the twentieth 
century, and assure people of their 
right to a worthy life as individuals 
and as a community in a democratic 
country. 

An important principle in planning 
is to distinguish between the town 
and the country, so that no confusion 
arises between them. In the mean- 
time, good roads and means of com- 


centre of Cairo 


Fox Photos 
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munication should be made avail- 
able for mutual benefit. 

There is, however, a deviation 
from this principle in the extension of 
existing towns. Big areas are chosen 
for the construction of garden sub- 
urbs, dormitories to the neighbour- 
ing towns, such as “Jardins des 
Pyramides” and “Choubra Gardens’. 
This must not be confused with the 
Garden City. The Garden City is a 
new town, with all the requirements 
of a self-dependent town: it includes 
housing areas, market places, fac- 
tories, banks, schools, clubs, sports 
fields, lighting, water and drainage 
schemes, good roads, gardens, etc. 

The planning of buildings, streets, 
and squares should be studied in their 
three dimensions as a unity. In Cairo 
there are thousands of rows of shops 
and buildings lining the traffic routes, 
of all sizes, styles, and colours. They 
are erected without order or design. 


Variety and Chaos 


The street is a living unit. We do not 
insist that the front sides should be a 
repetition all the way along. Repeti- 
tion causes monotony; variety ap- 
peals to the sight. There is a big 
difference between variety and chaos. 

A well-designed street should have 
good proportions between masses of 
buildings. The road width fixes the 
height. ‘The density of traffic fixes the 
width. The sidewalks, the green 
areas, the trees should be designed to 
give an affinity. 
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I have for aim that the dwellers of 
this city, together with the shop 
owners, the men of business and the 
workers, should co-operate to main- 
tain and improve the appearance of 
our city. Shop owners should not be 
allowed to put advertising boards as 
they like. The size of boards, the way 
of placing, and their colours should 
be unified. The competition shall 
no more be in the size of letters and 
words, but in the quality of object and 
the appearance. 

The public buildings should be 
well designed and central. They 
should be given the importance due 
to them. 


Natural Beauty 


When planning a town natural 
beauty should be taken into consider- 
ation. This gives the town a special 
character. Cairo, for example, is ex- 
tending ten kilometres on the Nile. If 
a “corniche”’ is constructed along the 
river bank, people will find a place for 
recreation and sport. The Mokattam 
Hills, on the other side, can be 
planted with trees (the eucalyptus 
has proved successful) thus preventing 
the sandy winds and the dust from 
entering the big city. 

The social side is very important 
in planning our towns. Our streets are 
full of children playing and running 
and jumping. It is a bad fault not to 
give them playgrounds in each dis- 
trict, so that the coming generation 
shall be healthy and sane. 





Genius and the Capital City 


“Life in France scarcely resembles that in other highly civilized countries. I 
maintain that in our country the provinces, with their narrowness, their 
harshness, their pregnant silences, their capacity to bide their time and 
mature, are an inexhaustible reservoir of genius and talent. Paris is only the 
brazier in which the forces thus slowly conceived are consumed.””—GEORGES 


DUHAMEL: Light on My Days (1944). 
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FORESTS AND FIRES 


HE SIZE of the State forests in 
this country is increasing more 
rapidly than ever before in our 
island history. Well over 100,000,000 
trees are now being planted every 
year. The effect on the scenery in cer- 
tain regions is sufficiently obvious but 
one or two by-products of forest ex- 
pansion may be worth noting. 

There is, for example, the multi- 
plication of fire towers. Because of 
their height, and because they are 
normally set at points commanding 
the greatest possible views, fire towers 
are usually prominent minor details 
in any scene where they appear. The 
patterns of the towers vary and some 
are of timber but the kind shown in 
the photograph is the one now most 
commonly erected in the forests. It is 
60 ft to the floor of the cabin (which 
of course contains a telephone) and 
68 ft to the roof. Jn a high wind it 
moves quite enough for any nervous 
fire-watcher! 

Other forest fire details now familiar 
from the roadside include the enamel 
notices warning the public of fire 
dangers; the larger signs with a St 
Andrew’s cross, a number and the 
initials FRP (Forest Rendezvous 
Point); and the water dams. Water 
dams, intended to provide water for 
fighting fires, vary widely in charac- 
ter. Some are true dams, made by 
spade work, and their object is to hold 
back a supply of water from some 
small stream. Others are bare con- 
crete tanks sunk flush with the 
ground; others again are square 
metal tanks, well tarred, wholly 
above the ground and replenished 
artificially. Even the amorphous ex- 
RAF petrol containers set up on 
stands are called water dams by the 
forest workers. The essential point is 


by J. D. U. WARD 


that all these devices hold a supply 
of water on which the adapted Bren- 
gun carriers and other fire-fighting 
vehicles can draw in time of need. 





A fire tower in Brendon Forest 


The Forestry Commission is natur- 
ally eager to impress on people the 
risks of forest fires and the great loss 
that may follow ifa fire gets away. For 
practical purposes it is doubtless best 
to concentrate on unqualified, indis- 
criminate warnings to ‘Take Care”. 
In fact, however, the risks are often 
small for long periods of time, and in 
some places almost negligible at any 
time. But at other times and places 
the fire hazard is appallingly high: 
for example, after a spell of dry 
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The Housing Drive 
Important 


NEW BOOK 


by 


ALLIED ~ 
IRONFOUNDERS 


“ HEAT—Cooking, Heating and Hot Water—IN LOW COST HOUSES” 





A THOROUGH, LUCID, carefully considered, and above all practical approach to one ° 
of the most urgent problems of our time. In the sphere of heating, this new 88 pp. 
book is the logical development from “‘ Houses 1952’, from which plans are 
published by consent of the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 

For each of the twenty official plans, it gives a wide choice of means and 
methods of space-heating, water-heating and cooking. There are 70 diagrams, 
shaded to show the different effects, and notes and illustrations which explain in 
detail how these effects may be achieved. 

Separate chapters deal in general terms with the selection and installing of ap- 
pliances, with water-systems, chimney construction, and with convection heating. 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS = This work of reference is—very properly—both well 


known and well respected. It is remarkably com- 
= pendious. Baths, boilers, cookers, grates, fires — 
| N F 0 Rn M AT j G N = __ specifications, dimensions, performance, finish—all the 


technical data is there, and astonishingly easy to get at. 


= This latest edition has been extensively revised and is 
SHEET S = now issued with a simplified index system and in a 
special binding, as a companion volume to the housing 

Revised Edition ~— book. 


Complimentary copies of both books will be sent on request. 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD .- 28 Brook St., London, W.! - Phone: GRO. 8941 
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weather (perhaps even a mere twenty- 
four hours of sun and wind) and/or in 
conifer plantations of the dangerous 
age between six and sixteen years, 
where the ground vegetation is dead 
or half-dead. It is ground fires in 
young trees of this kind that have 
caused heavy losses in the last twenty 
years. 

Wind may of course greatly in- 
crease the difficulty of stopping a fire 
if the mischief once starts. Plantations 
that would not in themselves be 
specially susceptible to a dropped 
cigarett@end may be fired if a wind 
brings a well-established blaze in 
from outside. Unfortunately English 
people are not, when out in wild 
places, fire-conscious or fire-under- 
standing to the same degree as 
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Canadians, Australians or Scandin- 
avians, and the number of forest 
fires started by the carelessness of the 
general public runs into some scores 
every year. 

December 1952 will mark the 
thirty-third anniversary of the plant- 
ing of the Forestry Commission’s first 
trees—on 8 December 1919. This 
third-of-a-century or what is usually 
termed one generation of human life, 
is a noteworthy milestone in the little- 
publicized work of giving back to this 
country a proper store of living tim- 
ber to replace that which was 
squandered in the past. It would be 
interesting to know if there was, any- 
where in Britain, such a thing as a fire 
tower to be manned by a watcher for 
forest fires thirty-three years ago. 


That Word “Area’’ 


PALEMON writes: 

Dr Alwyn Lloyd can have lots of 
fun in his new role as planner of word- 
use; there is no ministry of etymology 
to cramp his style. His mission to 
rescue Area from being a maid of all 
work is likely to be as successful as 
Don Quixote’s championship of Dul- 
cinea del Toboso. In her beginning is 
her end: she was a willing hussy in her 
Latin and earliest English days, and 
stood for any sort of clear space from 
a building site in a town or an arena or 
court inside a house to a bald patch on 
the head. Thus when Mr T. S. Eliot 
in his survey of Bloomsbury discover- 
ed “the damp souls of housemaids 
sprouting despondently at area gates”’ 
he was using the word not colloquially 
but with historical authority. And its 
use for any sort of piece or parcel of 
the earth’s surface is nearer to the 
original meanings than its use for 
superficial extent or measurement— 
which is a fairly old meaning in Eng- 
lish but does not go back to the Latin. 

Research workers in the USA are 





further extending the area of use of 
Area to such areas as the area of study 
within the larger area of a science or 
topic. Yet Fowler (Modern English 
Usage) offers twenty-eight synonyms 
for it in this sense of scope or field or 
space proper to something. Few of 
these, however, could be used to dis- 
enchant Dr Lloyd’s Dulcinea. The 
trouble is that in planning connec- 
tions the words district, region, divi- 
sion, zone, precinct and neighbour- 
hood have acquired limiting tech- 
nical meanings. I would like, not 
merely as a good dispersalist, to see 
the housemaid’s damp soul freed 
from London Area, Sterling Area, 
Planning Area, and Designation 
Area—for which Region, Zone, and 
District are possible—just because 
Area is the only word left for any not 
otherwise labelled extent of the earth’s 
surface or any other surface. As for 
the labelled tracts, could we not 
revive sokes, bailiwicks, pales, and 
wapentakes ? 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


National Conference 


THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Thursday, 23 October and 
Friday, 24 October 1952 


AT COUNTY HALL (The Council Chamber) 
LONDON, SWI 


Distinguished speakers will address the morning sessions on 

development plans applied to town and to country. Afternoon 

sessions will assemble circles of critics to examine closely two 

great plans, those for Manchester and Berkshire. Both the morning 

sessions and critics’ circle sessions will afford opportunity for 
delegates to participate in general discussion. 


“ve 


The Conference will be opened by Alderman w. G. FISKE. 
Principal speakers: A. ERNEST MARPLES, MP, SIR ERIC 
MACFADYEN, GEORGE S. LINDGREN, MP, SIR GEORGE PEPLER, 
DESMOND DONNELLY, MP, and C. N. THORNTON-KEMSLEY, MP 


' \e ‘ weer SS aT. -s 


Critics’ Circle on the Manchester Plan: 
R. L. REISS, CHARLES H. MADGE, GILBERT MCALLISTER, 
FREDERICK GIBBERD, and R. NICHOLAS. Chairman: F. J. OSBORN 


Critics’ Circle on the Berkshire Plan: 
G. A. WHEATLY, PAUL 8, CADBURY, G. P. WIBBERLEY, DENNIS 
CHAPMAN, and T, HOUGHTON. Chairman: F. J. OSBORN 


Tickets 215. each, members; 25s. each, non-members 


For Conference Programme, apply Secretary, Town and 
Country Planning Association, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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SHOPPING CENTRES: Design and 
Operation. By Geoffrey Baker and Bruno 
Funaro. Reinhold (Chapman and Hall). 
96s. 

Most important in its significance 
for urban planning is the develop- 
ment of organized shopping centres, 
now familiar in the USA and Canada, 
and penetrating other countries. 
Naturally they have made most rapid 
headway in America, where traffic 
congestion and car-parking difficul- 
ties deter suburban residents from 
attempting to shop in central town 
areas, and where the enormous spread 
of metropolitan cities would in any 
case have produced many new shop- 
ping districts. On the edges of big 
towns, and in some cases quite a dis- 
tance out, completely planned shop- 
ping centres are being built on a busi- 
ness basis for letting to retailers. Char- 
acteristic of all these new enterprises is 
the recruiting of a strong group of 
shops who reinforce each other’s 
appeal, along with the provision of a 
large car-park for the convenience of 
shoppers. Thus the tendency is for 
townspeople to go outwards to shop 
instead of inwards—a change of 
revolutionary import for the future of 
town structure—and as the new 
centres are the most modern they 
tend to attract the most advanced 
types of retailing businesses. 

That the same tendency is latent in 
this country is indicated by such 
developments as Bentall’s in King- 
ston and the departmental store at 
Welwyn Garden City, both of which 
attract customers from wide subur- 
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ban and country areas. Strong groups 
of multiple and independent shops 
could do the same if new modern 
centres were provided for them. But 
the development is slow here owing 
to the shortage of capital and the pre- 
ference given in the issue of building 
licences to housing and industrial 
premises. When it becomes possible 
to spend capital on retail shops it is 
highly probable that the tendency 
will be revealed more clearly in this 
country. 

This lavishly illustrated book gives 
detailed layouts, with dimensions 
and many photographs, of sixty- 
three of the important new shopping 
centres of this kind in the United 
States. An admirable study of the 
trends of merchandising is followed 
by chapters on all the questions that 
arise in the layout of centres and in 
the design of new shops. There is an 
analysis of the areas devoted in typical 
centres to the sale of food, clothing, 
and various other classes of goods. 
Valuable details are given of the 
organization of typical “‘super-mar- 
kets’’ and modern stores for various 
classes of supplies. There is a most 
useful study of the layout of parking 
places and multi-story garages, and 
the access for goods to the shops is as 
fully dealt with as the access for 
pedestrians and cars. The design of 
shop-windows and of the amenities 
that make a shopping centre pleasant 
as well as useful is discussed as well as 
illustrated by photographs. In the 
design of the shop buildings them- 
selves modern architecture can be 
seen at its best and its worst—as one 
would expect. 

Among the shopping centres dealt 
with are the early Country Club 
Plaza at Kansas City (which deserves 
a place in planning history) ; that of 
Greenbelt, Maryland; and such not- 
able recent developments as_ the 
Farmers’ Market, Los Angeles 
(‘where the farmer meets the movie 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLEY 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 











1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 

2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 








“Not for an age—but for all time’’ 
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HATFIELD DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION HOUSING 
Architects: Lionel Brett, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. and Kenneth Boyd, A.R.1.B.A. Contractors: H. C. Janes Ltd. 


The Marley Tile Co, Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent - Sevenoaks 2251 M. A RLE y. 
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star’); Northgate, Seattle; Fresh 
Meadows, NY; Levittown, NY; and 
Park Forest, Chicago. There are also 
interesting illustrations of additions 
to existing shopping centres and the 
remodelling of old centres. 

Altogether the book amounts to an 
extremely valuable textbook of shop- 
ping development as well as a com- 
pendium of up-to-date examples. It 
is worth study by planners concerned 
with old and new shopping centres of 
any size. 

F. J. 0. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE AMENDMENT 
OF THE RENT RESTRICTIONS ACTS. 
By the Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute. 


The draft development plan for 
Leeds shows that there are in that 
city some 90,000 houses which are 
sub-standard and require demolition 
as a long-term policy. Of these 
24,360 are in the urgent class and 
should be demolished as soon as 
possible. In addition there were in 
1950 over 12,000 applicants in non- 
self-contained dwellings on the Cor- 
poration waiting list, and the tend- 
ency is for the waiting list to grow. 
This makes a total number of nearly 
40,000 houses urgently needed. The 
total number of new houses built 
each year is about 1,500. 

This sort of problem is by no means 
peculiar to Leeds. A graphic picture 
of the social consequences of the 
housing situation in Salford is con- 
tained in the booklet published some 
time ago by the Manchester Council 
of Social Service, a booklet which 
ought to be far more widely known 
than it is. The fact is that even with 
an annual output of 300,000 new 
houses—and we are still far short of 
that target—it will be many years 
before all the slums and near-slums 
can be replaced; it will be even 
longer before all the sub-standard 
houses can be replaced. 
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In the meantime, something must 
be done first to prevent any more 
houses degenerating into slums, and 
then to improve them as far as 
practicable. A solution of this prob- 
lem, however, depends to a large 
extent on what is done about the 
Rent Restrictions Acts. It is now 
generally admitted that the pegging 
of rents to pre-war levels is making it 
impossible to keep many properties 
in an adequate state of repair. The 
Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate 
Agents’ Institute have no doubt that 
this is an urgent problem, and in their 
recently published memorandum 
propound both short- and long-term 
solutions. Their short-term solution is 
an immediate increase in controlled 
rents, the increase for each property 
being say 200 per cent of the statutory 
repairs allowance, except in the case 
of the lowest-rated properties where 
even this increase would be in- 
adequate. The memorandum also 
suggests that some houses have 
detoriorated too far to be saved by 
private action at all, and that some 
public money might be spent on this 
type of property in order to keep it in 
use for a brief period. 

The Institute’s proposal for a long- 
term remedy is to base the controlled 
rent on a valuation of the dwelling 
house; the obvious valuation is that 
which must be made in any event for 
rating purposes, but the Institute 
consider that the basis laid down in 
the Local Government Act of 1948 is 
not satisfactory either for rating pur- 
poses or as a basis for controlled 
rents. The memorandum contains 
some interesting suggestions for the 
amendment of the Act of 1948. 

The Institute’s memorandum is of 
a technical nature, but that is its real 
merit. It should be read by everyone 
who wants to make a serious study of 
the house repair problem, as distinct 
from‘indulging in polemics. 

A. E, TELLING 


TO 
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PLAN TO PLEASE 


SPECIFY 


THE ‘“SHOMERETTE’”’ 
CONTINUOUS BURNING OPEN FIRE BOILER UNIT 
IN ALL HOUSES 
The only APPROVED open fire 
INSTANTLY CONVERTIBLE 
FROM 


<— DEEP FIRE 
ye. 
SHALLOW FIRE — 


AND GIVING 
MAXIMUM ROOM HEATING 



















WITH 
OPTIMUM HOT WATER 
SERVICE 





Write for lists 


THE “INTEROVEN” STOVE CO LTD (52) 
146 Marylebone Road, London, NWI - Tel. Welbe:k 6864/6 


























at hall 3 cost lot brick k buildings 


With the present-day high cost of building materials and labour, Batley 
Multiple Concrete Garages offer tremendous economies, Employing the 
well-known Batley principle of tongued and grooved concrete units which 
are simply bolted together on a firm level foundation, these Garages can 
be erected by unskilled labour in hours instead of days. In addition to the 
big saving in initial cost Batley Garages require no maintenance-—they 
last a lifetime without attention. They are completely fireproof, weather- 
proof, rotproof and vermin-proof. Wherever lock-up Garages are required 
for— Municipal Housing Estates, Hotels, Flats, Armed Services Camps, 
etc.—it will pay you to investigate. 


at these low PFiCES ny 


No. of Base Total 
Garages Size Cost 
: - . ~ 16°4° £125 - 
43” =» 16° 4” £180 
2 WH. 164" E180 MULTIPLE CONCRETE GARAGES 
9 72'3" « 164” £510 Send for full details and brochure to 
12 963” « 16°4” £675 
Plus £55 per additional garage to ERNEST BATLEY LTD, 68 COLLEDGE ROAD 


mr enn ra cuired none block] HOLBROOKS, COVENTRY - Telephone 89245/6 
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DEVELOPMENT PLANS. By R. N. D. 
Hamilton. PLANNING ENFORCEMENT 
PROCEDURE. By R. N. D. Hamilton. 
Oyez Practice Notes. Solicitors Law 
Stationery Society. 25. 6d. each. 


These two booklets are part of a 
series designed to give practical 
assistance to the legal profession in 
dealing with questions which fre- 
quently arise, but the answers to 
which are not otherwise readily ac- 
cessible. Both booklets admirably 
fulfil this function, and should be of 
assistance not only to lawyers but 
also to local councillors, surveyors, 
property managers, and others con- 
cerned with the practical aspects of 
planning. 

Many of the development plans 
have now been submitted to the 
Ministry, although there are quite a 
few still to come. But Mr Hamilton’s 
booklet should also be of value to 
people in areas for which plans have 
already been submitted; there are 
likely to be numerous additions and 
revisions of these plans even before 
quinquennial revision is due, and 
even the most minor revision re- 
quires the same procedure as the 
original plan. A particularly valu- 
able feature of this booklet is the 
chapter dealing with the documents 
comprising the plan—Mr Hamilton 
gives an excellent description of the 
various maps and of the notation 
likely to be used without getting in- 
volved in too much detail. 

The booklet on enforcement pro- 
cedure, although of perhaps less 
popular appeal, is even better. It 
guides the reader very easily through 
the complexities of sections 23 and 24 
of the Act of 1947, and refers to some 
of the recent decisions of the High 
Court. A. E. TELLING 


NORTHERN IRELAND HOUSING TRUST 
REPORT FOR 1951-2. 

This seventh annual report shows 
1,868 houses finished during the 
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year, making 8,658 since the war, 
with 3,152 under contract. The Trust 
is developing 100 different sites in 
Northern Ireland. Rising costs are 
the chief worry and the Trust has 
had to abandon its limit of 14s. a 
week rent for a four-roomed house. 
The interest rate is now 44 per cent 
and subsidies have been greatly in- 
creased. Much attention had been 
paid to the training of housing mana- 
gers. The excellent aesthetic stan- 
dards of the Trust’s housing are 
suitably reported in this well-pro- 
duced and illustrated booklet. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HEMEL 
HEMPSTEAD, 1952. Hemel Hempstead 
Development Corporation, 55. 3d. post free. 

This well-produced quarto book, 
with a succinct text and about forty 
photographs and drawings, enables 
one quickly to understand and visu- 
alize the Hemel Hempstead new 
town. The problems of this develop- 
ment are unusual in that an old coun- 
try town of 22,000, of distinctive 
character and with a number of estab- 
lished industries, is being enlarged to 
60,000. The site is by no means an 
easy one, as the existing town is ina 
hollow, or a series of deep valleys; the 
available building land is often steep, 
but the sites lend themselves to an 
attractive diversity of layout. The 
first concern of the designers has been 
to provide the sort of houses people 
want, and to cater for the industries 
by which they will live. They aim to 
do this in such a way that the new 
buildings will be aesthetically pleas- 
ing, will not clash with the older 
buildings, and will fit in with the 
landscape. The pictures shown cer- 
tainly evidence much success in these 
combined aims. 

While housing and factory building 
proceeds apace, and the first shops 
and schools in Adeyfield have been 
occupied, the new town centre and 
neighbourhood centre are of course 
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Fencing at Coppice Estate for 
the Borough of Bromley, Kent. 


Harold Cliffe, Esq., B.Sc.(Eng.) Lond.,M.1.C.E., 
M.1I.Mun.E., M.T.P.1., Borough Engineer. 


VISIT OUR STAND No. 235 
PUBLIC WORKS & MUNICIPAL 
SERVICES EXHIBITION 
Olympia — 3rd—8th November 1952 














The first tools of the planner are the large-scale 
maps, plans and air photo mosaics prepared by the 
Ordnance Survey. 

They contain all information necessary to integrate a 
development with its surroundings, and in- 
clude, in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhib- 


ited and deposited maps, essential to Local Plans and Maps on the following 
Government authorities, for illustrating Town scales are avuilable:— 
Planning schemes and boundary alterations. 25 ins., 6 ins., 2 ins. and 1 in. 


to | mile, and smaller scales. 


Plans and Air Photo Mosaics on 
ORDNANCE SU RVEY MAPS the following scales are available 
for certain areas:— 
HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN 2&0} sh Gte em 
50 ins. and 6 ins. to 1 mile 
Obtainable from Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers. mosaics. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON. SURREY 
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still mainly on paper. The sketches of 
the designs given are of interest. It is 
to be hoped that the social vitality so 
much in evidence in the new town 
will not for long be handicapped by 
the present shortage of community 
buildings. 

The Hemel Hempstead Develop- 
ment Corporation are to be con- 
gratulated on a stylish piece of pub- 
licity which is also factually useful. 


UNTERIRDISCHER STADTEBAU. By Ernst 
Randzio. Walter Dorn, Bremen, DM 15. 


The author sets out to demonstrate 
the fundamental importance of the 
intricate underground network of 
pipes, cables, and tubes which exists in 
every urban area to provide essential 
services and which forms, in his own 
words, an “underground town”’. 
Taking Berlin for his field of investiga- 
tion, he traces the piecemeal and 
largely unco-ordinated development 
of the underground installations ‘for 
such purposes as electricity and gas 
supply, drainage, underground rail- 
ways, underground sections of main 
line railways, telephones, pneumatic 
post, and district heating. He em- 
phasizes that plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of cities must take account of 
the existing installations which both 
represent a very considerable invest- 
ment of capital and constitute nhysi- 
cal barriers. In the concluding section 
of the main text he offers practical 
suggestions for correcting the existing 
confusion and overlapping and there- 
by achieving considerable economies 
in expenditure and materials. 

An appendix contains numerous 
statistical tables. D. G. B. 


MODERNE SCHULEN. By Erika Brodner 
and Immanuel Kroeker. Hermann Rinn, 
Munich, DM 28. 

This well produced and lavishly 
illustrated symposium is devoted to 
modern school design. Introductory 
chapters describe the psychological 
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revolution which has taken place 
during recent years in the educa- 
tional field and state the standards 
which teachers, planners, architects, 
parents, and doctors now lay down 
for the school. The complaint is made 
that Germany, which at one time was 
in the forefront, now lags behind in 
this field, since priority of finance and 
materials is accorded to commercial 
offices, hotels, and restaurants rather 
than to educational buildings. Great 
emphasis is laid on the need to adapt 
the external design and internal fur- 
nishing of the school to the psychology 
of the pupils. 

The main part of the book com- 
prises detailed descriptions, illustrat- 
ed by photographs and plans, of 
modern schools in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Great Britain, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, USA, Italy, and 
Finland. It would be ungenerous to 
introduce a note of carping criticism 
when discussing such an admirable 
publication, but English readers may 
be surprised to note on page 17 that 
the school plan of Stevenage New 
Town is described as the plan for 
existing residential districts in Berlin. 
On page 159, on the other hand, a 
secondary school at Stevenage is 
described in detail but the town has 
been transferred from Hertfordshire 
to Kent. D. G. B. 


* BAU-UND PLANUNGSPROBLEME EINER 


OBERSTEIRISCHEN INDUSTRIESTADT. 
By Hans Walch, Austrian Ministry of 
Transport and Nationalized Industries. 

This brochure describes the plan- 
ning problems of the Austrian iron 
and steel manufacturing centre of 
Kapfenberg in Styria. The historical 
development of this now nationalized 
industry is traced and related to 
the unplanned ribbon development 
which sprung up in the years before 
1918. In conclusion post-1945 plan- 
ning and housing developments and 
plans are traced. 
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The Development of Building Estates 


by EDWIN ROBINSON, B.sc., Dip.T.P., F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
and LEWIS KEEBLE, o.c., B.sc., F.R.I.C.S., M.T.P.I. 


PART 1. History and Economic Background 

PART 1. The Principles of Estates Selection and Development 

PART 1. The Practical Effect of Legislation, including the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1947. 

PART IV. Valuation, Finance, Profits, and Administration. 


The principles of development in the economic, social, and planning 
fields are fully set out and discussed, and every aspect of development 
carefully examined with great emphasis on practical work and the 
practical effect of legislation. 


With coloured illustrations, many photographs, and drawings 


52/6 
(postage 1s. 1d.) 


THE ESTATES GAZETTE LTD 


47 MUSEUM STREET, WCI * TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 4551/2 9768 
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NEW TOWNS AND THE CASE FOR THEM 
by LORD BEVERIDGE, KCB 


A compact statement of the reasons for starting. new towns at 
a healthy distance from large cities, the methods adopted for 
building them in England and Wales and Scotland, and the 
administrative, economic, and social problems encountered in 
the first few years. The author, himself chairman of a new town 
development corporation, aims at ‘“‘a balanced view of the new 
town movement, not ignoring its difficulties nor over-estimat- 
ing its scale”. Examples are given of the special problems of 
the fourteen new towns in progress under the 1946 Act. 


Price 2s. 3d. with postage 


This is the first of a series of booklets sponsored by the Town and 
Country Planning Association and published by the University of 
London Press Ltd. Orders can now be placed with local booksellers 
or the Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET * COVENT GARDEN -» LONDON ° WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS EXPLAINED, by B. 7. Collins 2s. 3d. 


INDUSTRY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF NORFOLK 
AND SUFFOLK, by T. Eastwood 6s. 6d. 


MASTER PLAN FOR CWMBRAN NEW TOWN, Cwmbran 
Development Corporation 


HOUSES 1952. Second Supplement to the Housing Manual 
TOWNS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW, by L. E. White 


MODERN BUILDINGS IN LONDON. Compiled by Ian 
McCallum 


LONDON BY NIGHT AND DAY. Illustrated by Osbert Lan- 


caster 


NEW TOWNS, by L. E. White 


GARDEN CITIES OF TOMORROW, by Ebenezer Howard 


EVERYMAN’S GUIDE ,TO TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING, by Wilfred Gurney 8s. 


TOWARDS NEW TOWNS IN AMERICA, by Clarence S. Stein £1 115. 
BUILDINGS IN THE COUNTRYSIDE, Durham County Council 55. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, Hemel 
Hempstead Development Corporation 55. 
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